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and bliss began for both. Her influence set him off composing
again. He had given it up in the stress of his life as a hunted and
harried musician. As he had a passionate devotion to Jean Paul,
he wrote a symphony, which he called "Titan" and which was
given its first performance, with this title, at the Weimar music
festival.
Later when he was continually asked to give clues to the various
romantic situations in the music, he became convinced of the
futility of so-called programme-music. So he abolished the title
and his Titan Symphony became what we know to-day as the First.
Frau von Weber returned his passion and their mutual feeling
was deepened by the musical studies they pursued together. One
of these was the picking out from among Weber's manuscript
remains the notes and sketches for the "Three Pintos," out of
which Mahler pieced the opera together. Its content, however,
was as much Mahler as Weber, and yet it was still a patchwork
which could not hold its own on any stage.
Finally their love rose to such a pitch that they resolved on
flight together. But deep as Mahler's love was, his fear of the
final step was deeper. He was a poor man and he had his family
to support. Hence his relief was great when the train drew out,
and the woman who was to have fled in his company had not
appeared.
One summer Brahms and Mahler were out for a walk near
Ischl. They came to a bridge and stood silently gazing at the
foaming mountain stream. A moment before they had been
heatedly debating the future of music, and Brahms had had hard
things to say of the younger generation of musicians. Now they
stood fascinated by the sight of the water breaking in foam time
after time over the stones. Mahler looked up-stream and
pointed to the endless procession of swirling eddies. "Which is
the last?" he asked with a smile.
Mahler in his own later years was a stand-by to all struggling
musicians, particularly to Schonberg, whom he did his best to
protect from the brutality of the mob. Twice he took a foremost
part in quelling disturbances at concerts.
The first time was when Sch6nberg*s Quartet, Opus 7, was per-
formed. The audience were quietly and by tacit agreement
taking it as a great joke, until one of the critics present committed
the unpardonable blunder of shouting to the performers to
"stop it." Whereupon a howling and yelling broke out such as